THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. 


By William Henry Shelton. 


Chapter I. 

COMPLETING THE LINE. 

If Andy Zachary, the guide, had not myste¬ 
riously disappeared from his home within the 
month which followed the events of the night 
of the second of July in the year 1864, sooner 
or later the postmaster in the Cove on one side 
and the people in the valley on the other must 
have learned of the presence of the little colony 
on the summit of the great rock. 

On that particular night the cavalcade had 
come silendy and secretly over the mountains 
by an unfrequented trail from the last station 
on Upper Bald, which towered above the Sandy 
River country. The troopers had followed the 
guide in single file along the ridges and down 
the stony trails, and now, when they emerged 
on the open Cove road for the first time, Andy 
fell back to the captain’s side, in his butternut 
suit and mangy fur cap, with his long rifle slung 
behind his broad, square shoulders. 

For that night his will was law above that of 
the captain; and before the three pack-mules 
at the end of the train had come out on the 
road, the head of the column had turned up a 
washout to the left, which presently brought the 
whole outfit into the shelter of a grove of pines 
alongside a deserted log-cabin. It was just a 
trifle past midnight by the captain’s watch, and 
the full moon which hung above the ridge 
to the west would light the Cove face of old 
Whiteside for yet an hour; and during the dark¬ 
ness which must follow in the small hours of 
the morning there would be ample time to steal 
through the sleeping settlement and find a 
lodgment high up on the mountain which was 
the objective of the expedition. 

The troopers dismounted, and some lay down 
on«the ground by the horses, while two kindled 
a fire in the stone chimney of the cabin and 
made coffee for the others. Corporal Bromley 


leaned a bundle of red and white flags against 
the door-post, and after turning aside with Lieu¬ 
tenant Coleman and Philip Wei ton to inspect 
their supplies on the pack-mules, the three 
joined the captain and the guide in the shadow 
of that end of the cabin which looked toward 
the singular mountain standing boldly between 
the Cove and the valley beyond. That it was a 
mighty fortress, unscalable on its western side, 
could be seen at a glance. The broad moon¬ 
light fell full on a huge boulder, whose mighty 
top, a thousand feet above the Cove, was 
fringed with a tall forest growth that looked in 
the distance like stunted berry bushes, and 
whose rounded granite side was streaked with 
black storm-stains where the rains of centuries 
had coursed down. The moonlight picked out 
white spots underneath the huge folds which 
here and there belted the rock and protected 
its under face from the storms. These were the 
spots which the rills dribbled over and the tor¬ 
rents jumped clear of, to meet their old tracks 
on the bulging rock below. It looked for all 
the world as if the smoke from huge fires had 
been curling against the mountain for ages, so 
black were the broad upward streaks and so 
white in the moon’s light were the surrounding 
faces of the rock. Phil was the first to speak. 

“It must have been a giant that rolled it 
there,” he said with a sigh of relief, and looking 
up at Andy, the guide. 

“ Well, now, youngster,” said Andy, “ you’d 
’low so if you was round these parts in the 
springtime when the sun loosens the big icicles 
hangin’ on them black ledges, an* leaves ’em 
fall thunderin’ into the Cove bottom.” 

The Cove post-office, whose long white roof 
crowned a knoll nearly in the center of a small 
tract within the mountain walls, Andy said 
was at such times a great resort of the moun¬ 
taineers, who came that they might watch the 
movement of the avalanches of snow and ice. 
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Because of its wonderful formation, this mitted to enlist even as a drummer-boy in the 
mountain was of abundant interest to all dur- 2d Ohio, or in any capacity in any other com¬ 
ing their brief halt, but it was examined most mand. The lad was of a gentle, affectionate 
carefully by the three young soldiers who were nature, sensitive and refined, but his opportuni¬ 
ties for education had 
been limited to the 
winter schools and 
the books he had 
read behind the flour- 
sacks in his uncle’s 
mill. Some said his 
uncle was glad to be 
rid of him when he 
went away to the war. 
Like his friend and 
protector, Bromley, 
he had served with 
the colors on many 
a hard-fought field, 
and now the two had 
just been detached 
from their regiment 
and assigned to duty 
under the command 
of Frederick Henry 
Coleman, a second 
lieutenant whose 
regiment was the 
12 th United States 
Cavalry. 

George Bromley, 
although the oldest 
of the three, was not 
yet twenty at the time 
he had enlisted at the 
beginning of the war, 
and he had left col¬ 
lege in his junior year 
to enter the army. 

Lieutenant Cole¬ 
man had graduated 
from West Point the 
summer before, the 
very youngest mem¬ 
ber of his class. Al¬ 
though the three were mere boys at the time 
of their enlistment, each had entered the 
service through the strongest motives of pa¬ 
triotism, and each followed the fortunes of 
the national arms with an interest which 


'* IT WAS A MIGHTY FORTRESS, I’NSCALABLE ON ITS WESTERN SIDE. 

to be stationed on its crest. Philip Welton 
was the youngest of the three, only just past 
seventeen, and it was well known to his officers 
that if he had not been an orphan, without pa¬ 
rents to object, he would never have been per- 
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showed itself in accordance with his personal 
character. 

At that time General Sherman’s army was en¬ 
gaged in that series of battles which began at 
Marietta, Georgia, and, including the capture 
of Pine and Lost Mountains, was soon to end 
in the victory at Kenesaw. The army of Gen¬ 
eral Sherman was steadily advancing its lines 
in spite of the most heroic resistance of General 
Johnston, and every new position gained was 
fortified by lines of log breastworks, some¬ 
times thrown up in an hour after the regiments 
had stacked arms. These hastily constructed 
works, extending ten and twelve miles across 
the thickly wooded country, were nowhere less 
than four feet high, with an opening under the 
top log for musketry, and out in front the tree- 
tops were thrown into a tangled mass, almost 
impossible for an attacking army to pass. 
These peculiar and original tactics of General 
Sherman enabled him to hold his front with a 
thin line of men, while the bulk of his troops 
were sent around one flank or the other to turn 
the enemy out of his works, and so gain a new 
position. 

This was the sort of service Corporal Brom¬ 
ley and Philip Welton had been engaged in 
during the early part of the campaign; and 
when they remembered the long rains and the 
deep mud through which the soldiers marched, 
and the wagon-trains foundered and stuck fast, 
they were not sorry to be mounted on good 
horses and riding over hard roads. 

Now that the moon had set, the troopers 
mounted again and moved quietly along the 
stony road, Andy Zachary, the guide, riding 
with the captain at the head of the column. 
The deep silence of the forest was on every 
hand, broken only by the clicking of iron shoes, 
and the occasional foaming and plunging of 
a mountain stream down some laurel-choked 
gorge. The road wound and turned about, 
fording branches, mounting hills, and dipping 
down into hollows for an hour, until open fields 
began to appear bristling with girdled trees, 
and then the wooded side of the huge granite 
mountain shot up, towering over the left of the 
column. Soon thereafter the forest gave way 
to open country, and as the road swept round 
the base of the mountain it became a broad 


and sandy highway, so that when the horses 
trotted out there was only a light jangling of 
equipments,—sabers clicking on spurred heels, 
and the jingling of steel bits,— and when the 
pace was checked to a walk in passing some 
dark cabin, only the creaking of the saddles 
was heard. 

So it was that the troopers stole silently 
through the valley of Cashiers, with the solemn 
mountain-peaks standing like blind sentinels 
above the sparse settlement. Occasionally a 
drowsy house-dog roused himself to bark, and 
his fellow gave back an answering echo across 
the bushy fields; but no one of the sleepers 
awoke under the patchwork quilts of many 
colors, and the long rifles hung undisturbed 
over the cabin doors. Then the troopers ex¬ 
ulted in their cleverness, and laughed softly in 
their beards, while the night winds blew over 
the roofs of the dark cabins as they passed. 

After they were clear of the sandy road in 
the settlement, it was a long way up the moun¬ 
tainside, and the iron shoes of the scrambling 
horses clicked on many a rolling stone, and 
some sleepy heads caught forty winks as they 
climbed and climbed. The cabins disap¬ 
peared, and the fences, and the plow-steers in 
the hill pastures rattled their copper bells from 
below as the troop got higher; and so it was 
lonesome enough on the shaggy mountain, and 
every trace of the habitation of man had disap¬ 
peared long before they reached the rickety 
old bridge which spanned the deep gorge. 

Andy said that this bridge was the only 
possible way by which the top of the mountain 
could be reached, and that it had been built a 
great many years ago by a crazy old man who 
once lived on the mountain, but who was long 
since dead. It was still too dark to examine 
its condition. It could be seen that the near-by 
poles of the old railing had rotted away and 
fallen into the black chasm below. More than 
half of the bridge was swallowed up in the 
shadows of the foliage on the other bank. 
Away down in the throat of the gorge, where 
tall forest-trees grew and stretched their top¬ 
most limbs in vain to reach the level of the 
grass and flowers on the fields above them, a 
tinkling stream fell over the rocks with a far¬ 
away sound, like the chinking of silver coins in 
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a vault. The silence above and the murmur 
of the water below in the thick darkness were 
enough to make the stoutest hearts quail at the 
thought of crossing over by the best of bridges, 
so the captain prudently decided to wait for 
daylight; and as the distance they had gained 
above the settlement made the spot a safe en¬ 
campment for a day, he ordered the troopers 
to unsaddle. 

After feeding the tired horses from the sacks 
of oats carried in front of the saddles, the men 
lay down on the ground and were soon sleep¬ 
ing soundly under the tall pines which grew 
above the bridge-head. 

Chapter II. 

THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

The captain and Andy lingered by the 
bridge-head, and the three boy-soldiers, who 
were to be left behind next day, long as the 
march had been, felt no inclination for sleep. 
They were too much interested in watching for 
the first light by which they could examine 
this important approach to their temporary 
station. 

“ I should like to know something more 
of the crazy old man who built this crazy old 
bridge,” said Philip, appealing to Lieutenant 
Coleman. “ Why not ask the guide to tell us ? ” 

Andy was by no means loath to tell the 
story so far as he knew it, which was plain 
enough to be seen by the deliberate way in 
which he seated himself on a rock. Andy’s 
audience reclined about him on the dry pine- 
needles. 

Mountaineers are not given to wasting their 
words, and by the extreme deliberation of the 
guide’s preparations it was sufficiently evident 
that something important was coming. 

“ Thirty years back,” said Andy, taking off 
his coonskin cap, and looking into it as if he 
read there the beginning of his story, “ and for 
that matter down to five year ago, there was a 
man by the name of Jo-siah Woodring lived all 
by himself in a log-cabin about half-way up 
this mountain, and just out o’ sight of the trail 
we-all come up to-night. He owned right 
smart of timber-land and clearin’, and made a 
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crap o* corn every year, besides raisin’ ’taters 
and cabbage and onions in his garden patch. 
He had a copper still hid away somewhere 
among the rocks, where he turned his corn 
crap into whisky; and when Jo-siah needed any 
thing in the line of store goods he hooked up 
his steer and went off, sometimes to Walhalla 
and sometimes clean up to Asheville. 

“ Now about a year after Jo-siah settled on 
his clearin’, about the time he might have been 
twenty or thereabouts, when he come back 
from one of those same merchandisin’ trips, 
instid of one steer he had a yoke, and along 
with him there was a little man a good thirty 
year older ’n Jo-siah, an’ him walkin’ a consid¬ 
erable piece behind the cart when they come 
through the settlement, same as if the two 
wa’ n’t travelin* together. The stranger was a 
dark-complected man, so the old folks say, 
and went just a trifle lame as he walked; and 
as for his clothes, he was a heap smarter dressed 
than the mountain folks. Not that he looked 
to care for his dress, for he did n’t, not he; 
but through the dust of the road, which was 
white on him, hit was plain that he wore the 
best of store cloth. 

“ As the cart was plumb empty, hit would 
seem that the little man fetched nothing along 
with him besides the clothes on his back, and 
such other toggery as he may have stowed 
away in the cowskin knapsack they do say he 
staggered under. If he had any treasure, he 
must ’a* toted hit in his big pockets, which, hit 
is claimed by some folks now livin’, was stuffed 
out like warts on an apple-tree, and made him 
look as misshapen as he was small. 

“ Now, whether anybody heard the chinkin’ 
o’ gold or not, (which I *m bettin* free they 
did n’t), hit looked bad for Jo-siah that this 
partic’lar stranger should disappear in his 
company, for he was never seen ag’in in the 
settlement, or anywhere else, by any human for 
a good two year after the night he come trudg¬ 
in’ along behind the cart. Hit was nat’ral 
enough that the neighbor folks in time began 
to suspicion that Jo-siah had murdered the man 
for his money, and all the more when he made 
bold to show some foreign-lookin’ gold pieces 
of which nobody knowed the vally. 

“They say how feelin’ run consid’ble high 
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in the settlement that year, but hit was only 
surmisin’ like, for there was no evidence that 
would hold water afore a jury of any crime 
havin’ been committed; and hit all ended in 
the valley folks avoidin’ Jo-siah like his other 
name was Cain — and that sort o’ treatment 
’peared to suit him mighty well. Leastways, 
he went on with his plowin’ and sowin* and 
takin* in his crap, and whistled at the neglect 


with the disappearance of the other one, who 
was counted for dead. 

“ Now when day comes,” said Andy, “you- 
all will see for yourselves that there is no tim¬ 
ber on the other side o’ this here gully tall 
enough to make string-pieces for a bridge of 
this length; and so the two string-pieces must 
have been cut on this side so as to fall across 
the chasm pretty much where they were 



ANDY TELLS THE STORY OF THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


of his neighbors, who never came to the clearin’ 
any more, and in that very year he built this 
bridge, with or without the help of the other 
one. 

“When the bridge was first seen, hit was 
stained by the weather, and moss had come to 
grow on the poles, and rotten leaves filled the 
chinks of the slab floor as if hit had never been 
new, and no one cared to ask any questions of 
Jo-siah, who kept his own counsel, and seemed 
to live more alone than ever. The bridge was 
only another mystery connected with the life 
of this man that everybody shunned, and no¬ 
body suspicioned that hit had anything to do 


wanted. Well, that was how it was; and the 
story goes that the man who first saw the 
bridge reported, judging by the stumps, that 
the right-hand timber had been cut six months 
or more before the other one, which might have 
been just about the time Jo-siah brought the 
stranger home with him, and would easily ac¬ 
count for his disappearance onto the summit of 
the mountain, for of course you understand he 
was not dead, and Jo-siah the Silent had no 
stain of blood on his conscience. 

“ The mountain folks, however, thought dif¬ 
ferent at that time, and looked cross-eyed at the 
painted cart drawed by the two slick critters on 
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hits way to the low country. They was quick 
to take notice, too, when Jo-siah come back, 
that the cart carried more kegs than what hit 
had taken away, besides some mysterious- 
lookin’ boxes and packages. Now this havin’ 
continued endurin’ several half-yearly trips, hit 
was the settled idee in the valley that Jo-siah was 
a-fumishin’ of his cabin at a gait clear ahead 
of the insolence, like, of drivin’ two steers to his 
cart when honest mountain folks could n’t af¬ 
ford but one. Hit was suspicioned, moreover, 
that he was a-doin’ this with the ill-got gold of 
the old man he had murdered, and the gals 
shrugged their shoulders as he passed, for no 
one of the gals as knew his goin’s-on would set a 
foot in his cabin. It leaked out some way that 
Jo-siah had been investin’ in books, which was 
the amazin’ and crownin’ extravagance of all, 
for hit was knowed that he could scarcely read 
a line of print or much more ’n write his own 
name. 

44 These unjust suspicions of murder and rob¬ 
bery against an innocent man continued to ran¬ 
kle in the minds of the valley folks for more 
than two years, until a most surprisin’ event 
took place on the mountain, to the great disap¬ 
pointment and annoyance of those gossips who 
had been loudest in their charges against Jo- 
siah Woodring. Hit happened that two bear- 
hunters from the settlement found themselves 
belated in the neighborhood of this very bridge 
one September night, and, bein’ worn out with 
the chase, they sat down to rest in the shadow 
of an old chestnut, where they soon fell 
asleep. They awoke just before midnight, and 
were about to start on down the mountain 
when they heard footsteps coming up the trail, 
and presently, dark as the night was, they 
saw a man with a keg on his shoulder 
a-walkin’ toward the bridge. The man was 
Jo-siah; and after restin’ his burden on a stump 
and wipin’ the sweat from his forehead, he 
shouldered hit again and tramped on over the 
bridge. 

“ The hunters were bold men and well 
armed, and, having had a good rest, they fol¬ 
lowed the man at a safe distance until he came 
to the ledge of rocks which you-all will view for 
yourselves by sun-up, and there he was met by 
a man with a ladder who stood out on the 
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rocks above. The hunters noticed that the 
stranger was a small man, and just then the 
moon came out from behind a cloud, and they 
knew him for the little old man who was sup¬ 
posed to have been murdered. 

“ When the hunters told what they’d seen 
on the mountain, you may believe,” said Andy, 
44 there was right smart excitement in Cashiers, 
and some disappointment to find that Jo-siah 
was neither a murderer nor a robber. They 
went on hating him all the same for driving 
two steers to his cart and for having deceived 
them so long about the man on the mountain, 
and then they started the story that it was 
only a slow murder after all. After that, one 
day, when Jo-siah had gone away to market, 
half a dozen of the valley men, with the two 
hunters to guide them, went up the mountain 
for the purpose of liberating that poor prisoner 
o’ Jo-siah’s. 

They carried a ladder along, and when they 
had climbed up the ledge they found a little log 
shelter not fit for a sheep-hovel; and as for the 
prisoner, he kept out of their way, for it was a 
pretty big place, with plenty of trees and rocks 
to hide among. Well, as the years went on, 
Jo-siah brought back less and less of suspicious 
packages in his cart when he came up from 
the low country; but it was known that he still 
went up the mountain on certain dark nights 
with a keg on his shoulder. The strange old 
man himself was seen at a distance from time 
to time, but at last his existence on the moun¬ 
tain came to be a settled fact and the people 
ceased to worry about him. 

44 Well, five years ago, as I said,” continued 
Andy, 44 Jo-siah took sick with a fever, and come 
down into the settlement to see the doctor; and 
he was that bad that the doctor had to go back 
with him to drive the cattle. He rallied after 
that so as to be about again, and even out 
at night; but three months from the time he 
took the fever he died. The doctor was with 
him at the time, and the night before he 
breathed his last he told the doctor that the 
little man on the mountain was dead. After 
the funeral another party went up to the top 
of the mountain, and, sure enough, there was 
the grave, just outside of the miserable shelter 
he had lived in so long; there was no sign about 
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the hovel that he ever cooked or ate ordinary 
food. 

“ The strangest thing about the whole strange 
business,” said Andy, getting on to his feet, 
“is that there was nothing in Jo-siah’s poor 
cabin worth carrying away; and if the old man 
did n’t build this here bridge with his own 
hands thirty year ago, hit stands to reason that 
he helped Jo-siah.” 

Chapter III. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF THE TWENTIETH RED PIN. 

A fortnight before the events described in 
the opening chapter of this story, the topo¬ 
graphical officer attached to General Sherman’s 
headquarters might have been seen leaning 
over a table in his tent, busily engaged in stick¬ 
ing red-headed pins into a great map of the 
Cumberland and Blue Ridge Mountains. The 
pins made an irregular line beginning at Chat¬ 
tanooga, and extending through Tennessee and 
North Carolina at no great distance from the 
Georgia border. Altogether there were just 
twenty of these pins, and each pin pierced the 
top of a mountain whose position and altitude 
were laid down on the map. After this officer, 
who was a lieutenant-colonel, had spent half 
the night, by the light of guttering candles, in 
arranging and rearranging his pins, he sent in 
the morning for the adjutant of a regiment of 
loyal mountaineers. Beginning with the first pin 
outside of Chattanooga, he requested the pres¬ 
ence of a mountaineer who lived in the neigh¬ 
borhood of that particular peak. When the 
man reported, the colonel questioned him about 
the accessibility of the mountain under the first 
pin, its distance from that under the second pin, 
and whether each peak was plainly visible from 
the other. The colonel’s questions, which were 
put to the soldier in the shade of the fly outside 
the tent where the map lay, brought out much 
useful information, and much more that was of 
no use whatever, because half the questions 
were intended to mislead the soldier and con¬ 
ceal the colonel’s purpose. Sometimes he 
changed a pin after the soldier went away; 
and at the end of three days of interviewing 
and shifting the positions of his pins, the twen¬ 
tieth red head was firmly fixed above the point 


laid down on the map as Whiteside Mountain. 
Still a little further along a blue-headed pin 
was set up, and then the work of the topo¬ 
graphical officer of the rank of lieutenant-col¬ 
onel was done. 

These pins represented a chain of signal-sta¬ 
tions, nineteen of which the captain of cavalry, 
with Andy Zachary’ to guide him, had now es¬ 
tablished one after the other, with as much se¬ 
crecy as the lieutenant-colonel had employed 
in selecting the positions. And now the gray 
dawn was coming on the side of the twentieth 
mountain as Andy finished his story. In fact, 
as the last word fell from his lips, a lusty cock 
tied on one of the pack-saddles set up a shrill 
crow to welcome the coming day. Although 
tall pines grew thick about the bridge-head 
where the troopers were still sleeping, it was 
light enough to see that only low bushes and 
gnarled chestnuts grew on the other bank. 
The noisy branch kept up its ceaseless churn¬ 
ing and splashing among the rocks far down 
in the throat of the black gorge, and the great 
height and surprising length of its single span 
made the crazy old bridge look more treacher¬ 
ous than ever. It swayed and trembled with 
the weight of the captain by the time he had 
advanced three steps from the bank, so that he 
came back shaking his head in alarm. By this 
time the men were afoot, and Andy asked for an 
ax, which at the first stroke he buried to its 
head in the rotten string-piece. 

“Just what I feared,” said the captain. “Do 
you think I am going to trust my men on that 
rotten structure ? ” 

Andy said nothing in reply, as he kicked off 
with his boot a huge growth of toadstools, to¬ 
gether with the bark and six inches of rotten 
wood from the opposite side of the log. Then 
he struck it again with the head of the ax such 
a blow that the old sticks of the railing and 
great sections of bark fell in a shower upon the 
tree-tops below. The guide saw only conster¬ 
nation in the faces of the men as he looked 
around; but there was a smile on his own. 

“ Hit may be old,” said Andy, throwing 
down the ax, “ but there is six inches of tough 
heart into that log, and I ’d trust hit with a 
yoke o’ cattle.” With that he strode across to 
the other side, and coming back jounced his 
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whole weight on the center with only the effect 
of rattling another shower of bark and dry fungi 
into the gorge. 

“ Bring me one of the pack-mules,” cried 
Andy; and presently, when the poor brute ar¬ 
rived at the head of the old causeway, it settled 
back on its stubborn legs, and refused to ad¬ 
vance. At this the guide tied a grain-sack 
over the animal’s eyes, and led him safely 
across. Lieutenant Coleman led over the sec¬ 
ond mule by the same device, and Bromley the 
third. By this time it was broad daylight, and 
the captain detailed three men to help in the 
unpacking. These he sent over one at a time, 
so that after himself Philip was the last to cross. 

Beyond was an open field where blue and 
yellow flowers grew in the long, wiry grass, 
which was wet with the dew. This grass grew 
up through a thick mat of dead stalks, which 
was the withered growth of many years. Un¬ 
der the trees and bushes the leaves had rotted 
in the rain where they had fallen, or in the 
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hollows where they had been tossed by the 
wandering winds. There was not a sign of a 
trail, nor a girdled tree, nor a trace of fire, nor 
any evidence that the foot of man had ever 
trodden there. The little party seemed to have 
come into an unknown country, and after 
crossing the open field they continued climb¬ 
ing up a gentle ascent, winding around rocks 
and scraggly old chestnut-trees, until they ar¬ 
rived under the ledge which supported the up¬ 
per plateau. This was found to extend from 
the boulder face on the Cove side across to a 
mass of shelving rocks on the Cashier’s valley 
front, and was from thirty to fifty feet in height, 
of a perpendicular and bulging fold in the 
smooth granite. After a short exploration, a 
place was found where the ledge was broken 
by a shelf or platform twenty feet from the 
ground; and just here, in the leaves and grass 
below, lay the rotted fragments of a ladder 
which had doubtless been used by the Old Man 
of the Mountain himself. 


(To be continued .) 
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